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BALLAD OF A LOST HOUSE 
I 


UNGRY Heart, Hungry Heart, where have you been? 
I’ve been to a town where lives a Queen. 


Hungry Heart, Hungry Heart, what did you there? 
I ran all the way to a certain Square. 


Hungry Heart, say what you did that for. 
To find a street and a certain door; 
And there I knocked my knuckles sore. 


II 


That was a foolish thing to do, 
Alone in the night the hours through, 


[1] 
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Gaping there like a chalky clown, 


At a stranger-door that had been your own. 


Where was your pluck and where your pride? 
They both were there, and love beside; 
And suddenly the door swung wide. 


I heard the sound of a violin 
That seemed to bid me enter in: 


For a fiddle’s a key for many a lock, 
And will open a door though it’s buile in rock. 


Hl 


Tell me, Hungry, what did you see? 
A lighted hall where friends made free; 


I trod with them a well-known stair . . . 
How did you dare, Heart! How did you dare? 


For a frowning face you may trust and like, 
But who shall say when a smile will strike? 


IV 


Up the oaken stair went I, 
And all made way to let me by. 


Some reached a hand and some looked down, 
But I never saw their smile nor frown. 


[2] 
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Leonora Speyer 


I never saw familiar things 
That sought me with quaint beckonings: 


The carven Saints in postures mild, 
Kind Virgins with the Heavenly Child, 


Ladies and Knights in tapestries— 
I never saw nor looked at these. 


Only the Christ from a canvas dim, 
Drooping there on His leafless Limb— 
He looked at me and I looked at Him. 


Vv 


Where did you go, old Unafraid? 
Up to a place where children played. 
The happy hubbub the small three made!— 


Patter and prattle, and toys and games, 
Dolls in rows with curious names, 

Voices lifted like high thin tunes, 

Lively suppers with square-tipped spoons: 
Where should I go but up the stair 

To the welcome I knew was waiting there? 


But all was still, as only can be 
A long deserted nursery; 
And never a sound to succor me. 


[3] 
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So I turned to a room where a woman slept 

In a gay gold bed, and near I crept, ; 


And lingered and listened: O anguished morn, 
O fluty cry of a babe new-born, 
Louder than trumpeting Gabriel’s horn! 


O sea of Life, with Love for a chart .. . ; 
On with the tale, old Hungry Heart! 


vil 


On with the tale, and on to a door 
Where a man had passed to pass no more: 


A quiet man with a quiet strength, 
And over the threshold his shadow’s length 


Lay like an answer for Time to weigh; 
And the dust from his feet spread thick and gray. 


And I| thought: Well shaken! Let friend or foe 
Sweep up the dust an’ it please them so; : 


Let Lord and Valet tend to the room; 
Lady and House-maid, here with the broom! 








Bid Town and Tattle see to it too } 
That the windows be washed of the mud they threw. 


[4] : 








Leonora Speyer 


Dust and ashes of what has been! 

Sweep the house clean. And keep it clean. 
VIII 

I thought to curse, but strange, a prayer 


Rose to my lips as I stood there. 


And this my praying: Now all good cheer 
To him who sleeps where slept my dear; 
For the sake of the good dreams once dreamed here. 


Ix 


Back to the stair and down I sped, 
Passing a great room table-spread; 


Passing, but pausing as housewives do, 
Judging the viands that came to view; 


Trusting the sauce was tuned to the meat, 
The wine well cooled and the pudding sweet; 


Pausing, but passing 
Stay, Heart of mine, 
What of the guests? For I divine 
Their looks were grand and their manners fine? 
x 
A goodly company, I'll admit, 


15] 
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And some had beauty and some had wit... . 


And some you loved? 
Well, what of it? 


And some loved you? 
Perhaps; perhaps: 
With linen napkins in their laps; 


With cups that foamed, and piled-up plates- 
They loved me with a hundred hates. 


They hated in such lovely ways, 
With laughter, singing, kisses, praise 


How could I know? How could I know? 
Hungry Heart, Hungry Heart, cry not so! 


XI 


But as I lingered watching them, 
I felt a tugging at my hem— 


My little dog was cowering there, 
A glassy terror in its stare. 


My veins turned ice: O smacking lips, 


O dainty greedy finger-tips! 


’Twas bones of Hungry Heart they ate, 
Broken and boiled and delicate, 


[6] 




















Leonora Speyer 


Platter on platter the board along. 
And as they supped they sang a song— 


An ancient ardent melody 
About a lady passing by 
Whom they must love until they die. 


xIlI 


And as they drank I saw the wine, 
It never came from ripened vine, 


It never was brewed in tub or vat, 
Knew web of spider or squeak of rat; 
But it knows their thirst and it pours for that. 


A thirsty stream that none may gauge, 
That none shall slake though the stream assuage— 


Of wine the very counterpart, 
Out of the side of Hungry Heart. 


And mixed with the toast, a violin, 
Mellow and merry above the din, 
Held shoulder high ’neath a woman’s chin. 


XIII 


Hungry Heart, come, make haste, make haste, 
Out of the house of hopes laid waste, 


[7] 
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Out of the town of teeth laid bare 
Under its smiling debonair! 


Wait not, weep not, get you gone— 
Better the stones to rest upon, 


The wind and the rain for a roof secure, 
Hyssop and tares for your nouriture! 
These shall endure. These shall endure. 


XIV 


I got me gone. On stumbling feet 
I reached the stair and I found the street; 


The door slammed to with an iron scream, 
And behind it lay the end of a dream. 


Behind it lifted barren walls, 
And I thought of a play when the curtain falls 
On a comedy written of shrouds and palls. 


XV 


Hungry Heart, Hungry Heart, what did you then? 
I fell on my knees and I cried Amen! 
But now and again . . . now and again... . 


I come to the door in the dead of night, 
1 wander the rooms till the panes are white 


[8] 








Leonora Speyer 


A landlord ghost! “ye, one who knows 
His lease outlived with the cock that crows, 
A wraith content that contented goes— 


Goes at the cry of the bird unseen 
Calling the friends of what has been. 


And some it names lie sleeping near— 
Ah, wake them not, friend Chanticleer! 


XVI 


Three times it calls the end of the dream, 
And still I return, for still I seem 


To comfort a house that lives aloot 
From all that live beneath its roof. 


I must return!—to dispossess 
Those bartered walls of loneliness. 


Mortar and brick and iron and bole, 
Where all may pass who pay their toll— 
The husk of a house that has lost its soul. 


XVII 


For out of that house went its soul with me, 
Running and calling after me 
To bear me faithful company 
Over a clear and quickening sea. 
Leonora Speyer 
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THREE POEMS 
AGAINST THE WALL 


If I live till my fighting days are done 


I must fasten my armor on my eldest son. 


I would give him better, but this is my best; 
I can get along without it—I’ll be glad to have a rest. 


And I'll sit mending armor with my back against the wall, 
Because I have a second son if this one should fall. 


So I’ll make it very shiny, and I’ll whistle very loud, 
And I'll clap him on the shoulder and I'll say, very proud: 


“This is the lance J used to bear!”’ 

(But I mustn’t tell what happened when I bore it.) 
“This is the helmet J used to wear!” 

(But I won’t say what befell me when I wore it.) 


For you couldn’t tell a youngster—it wouldn’t be right 
That you wish you had died in your very first fight. 


And I mustn’t say that victory is never worth the cost, 
That defeat may be bitter but it’s better to have lost. 


And I mustn’t say that glory is as barren as a stone— 
I'd better not say anything, but leave the lad alone. 


So he’ll fight very bravely and probably he’ll fall. 
And I’ll sit mending armor with my back against the wall. 


[10] 








Aline Kilmer 


COMPLAINT 


I could have lived content in a snail’s shell. 
What tore me forth and furnished me with wings, 
And set me here with other tortured things, 
Beating a painful way to Heaven or Hell? 
Why could I not be left to creep and die? 
I watch my wings with vague reproachful eye— 
I never wished to fly. 


FALCON 


And now, if you would see me rise, 
Ravel your silken web of words, 
Beaded with pearl and amethyst 
The hood that veils my fiery eyes; 
Loosen the silver chain of words 
That binds me to your mighty wrist. 


Nor sleek my feathers cannily 
With your ensorcelling sleepy words, 
Made out of mist and poppy-seed. 
Shatter the cage of ivory 
You builded me of carven words, 
And you shall see me soar indeed! 


Then I will fly to some far peak 
Beyond the reach of all your words— 


And starve because you do not speak. 
Aline Kilmer 


[11] 
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TWO HAWAIIAN POEMS 


BEORHTGAR TO THE DUSK-WOMAN OF THE SEA-CAVES 


Now I can sing of the sad years: 
now that I know you, I can remember them; 
now that I have found you, I can bear them. 


I have come to you out of the sea, and to the sea I go from 

you: 

the sea is stronger than any land, and than anything 
that is of it. 

The sea is older than land, and the sea’s wisdom 

deeper, and love of the sea more enduring than any 
land-love; 

and wider than any hunger of land-folk the loneliness 
of the sea. 


Therefore, I can sing now of the sad years, 
now that I know you. I can remember them 
now that I have found you, and without weeping 
follow the ancient road of the gulls, and remembering 
your strange dark sea-drenched beauty, I can bear 
them. 








Clifford Franklin Gessler 
DARK BAMBOOS 


“There ts no end to the ancient sorrow, as water flows to the 
east.” 


“The dark bamboos against the sullen sky” . 
They trace a pattern angular and intricate 
And pitilessly graceful, in the undulate 

Swift flowing of the dusk, remote and dim. 


Surely there is winter in this wind tonight, 

Where winter never comes, . . . in the low clashing 
Of stiff bamboos, the interminable dashing 

Of waves on waves of wind, poured out like grain. 


And there is winter in the voice of him 
Who sits beneath, and sings the disconsolate 
And plaintive strains of Willows in the rain 
And Dark bamboos against the sullen sky. 
Clifford Franklin Gessler 


[13] 
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THE DESERT 


Hush... 

The desert! 

The shuffle of the sand 
Beneath my moccasins . . . 
My shadow going with me, 
And the shadow of the buzzard 
Going asI go... 


II 


A tawny panther, 

The desert crouches 

In the low sunlight, 
Washed fringes of near hills 
Its great padded paws. 


lll 


Color goes with the sun, 
Leaving the mountains black, 
Silver-capped in snow, 

Lower hills velvet-tipped . . . 
Soft words on lips of steel. 


[14] 





Marie Tudor Garland 


The desert takes the blue hills 
Upon its back... 

On moccasin feet 

Wind steals from the mountains 


Shoulders hunched, 
The cold mountains 
Stalk out over the night. 


IV 


Something left just now, 
Dragging into the night 
Its pain; 


Yet pain hangs here in the room 
Choking the silence. 

Outside dark wings 

Press down the night. 


The canyon 

Calling 

Plunged down among hills, 
The river 

Running 

The cry of the river 

Sears the night. 
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Snow fingering far hills, 
Capturing lost sunlight 
In nets of gold... 


Blue wind filters down 
Through the hills, 
Biting the sand. 


Blue hands of the desert 
Reach up. 
Stars drip into the night. 


VI 


Dusk in the desert— 
Shadowless. 

Night sombre, silent, 
Slowly coming over hills 
Closer, closer . . 
Pressing dire against you. ' 
Night 

Heavy with weight of stars. 





Dawn 
Staggering with ashen face 
Out of the hills. 





Marie Tudor Garland 


[16] 














FIRST POEMS 


FIRELIGHT 


Outdoors the winter winds rise higher, 
There’s fury in the storm— 

Come warm your hands before the fire 
I build to keep me warm. 


Come help me feed the tiny spark 
It’s all the warmth I know. 

Outside there’s nothing but the dark, 
And piled drifts of snow. 


When firelight glow fades from my face, 
Leave me—I shall not mind. 

As the last ember falls, I’ll trace 

Your shadow on the blind. 


BLISS 


Early morning sunlight 
Through the window streaming, 
Shining on the silver .. . 
Yellow grapefruit gleaming. 


The shaft of light arrests me . . . 
It blinds me like a kiss! 

Sunlight on a grapefruit !— 

Bliss . . . bliss . . . bliss! 


[17] 
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LITTLE THINGS 


There is space in mountains, 
Bravery at sea; 

But the quiet suburbs mean 
More to me. 

Listen to the murmuring 

Of my tree! 


There are poems in passion, 
Greater ones in grief— 

But oh, the little poems I hear 
In a leaf! 


Like mine, its hour of sunlight is 
Very brief. 


STILLBORN 


Almost she could be gay 

While it was day! 

For she was slim and free again, 
Free of the heaviness and pain, 
And youth was sweet in May. 


Spring sunlight poured in from the street 
Dancing on her where she lay 

In dainty filmy negligée, 

Dry-eyed 

Though young breasts ached. 


[18] 











Polly Chase 


The breath of flowering plum was sweet— 
Almost she could be gay 
While it was day. 


But in the middle of the night, 

Wakened by babies crying to be fed, 

She knew that part of her was dead. 
There was no rest 

To soothe the aching, aching of her breast. 


HANDS ON A CARD-TABLE 


A woman’s hands, with polished finger-nail, 

Creeping like puffy spiders on green baize, 

Clicking the cards down softly as she plays. 

Plump, pampered hands!—too lifeless to assail 

The keys Cecilia pressed, or glean the frail 

Ripe wheat that Ruth’s hands gleaned! Forlorn I gaze 
On hands of card-crazed women—how to praise, 

How glorify the dulness of their tale? 


Better for hands to swing the singing loom 
The Lady of Shalot turned pensively; 
Or hold the gilded book in a convent room 
With sad Francesca, listening to the sea; 
Or pluck the idle fruit which sealed the doom 
Of lily-fingered lost Persephone. 
Polly Chase 


[19] 
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TWO POEMS 


THE OLD PHOTOGRAPH 


In the carryall the picnic party 
Turned gay eyes to be photographed; 

The dim old snapshot is loud with laughter. 
It is long now that they have not laughed. 


A collie dog barks at the heads of the horses, 
His name, Laddie, is written below. 

No one wrote down the names of the laughers. 
It does not matter. No one would know. 


There was a day once rich with laughter, 
With lakeside frolics and country games; 

The past was veiled, and the future forgotten. 
They are dead now. None knows their names. 


I alone know of that day of laughter, 

I will tear the picture, then no one will know. 
I am tired of laughter, and I must be going. 

1 must hurry on. I have far to go. 


DEMENTIA PRAECOX 


They put him here because God came at night 
And bade him prophesy and cry aloud; 

As Jonah boomed against the Ninevite, 
Turning to God that stiff-necked folk and proud. 


[20] 











Morris Bishop 


And to this revelation was he bidden: 
“Peace and good-will, and joy to all mankind! 
Since God is Joy, let joy no more be chidden! 
Be glad, ye lepers! And rejoice, ye blind!” 


He found men heedless to his admonitions, 
Courtiers of sorrow, husbands of despair. 
Now this sane man, tended by mad physicians, 
Bellows of joy into the sodden air. 
Morris Bishop 


THE JUST MAN 


When his right hand offended him 

He cut it off. 

And he plucked out his right eye 

When the eye-specialist ordered glasses. 
So when his son got drunk at college 
He changed his will, 

And left that twenty-five million 

To the Prohibition League. 


When he died, 
They buried him in a stone vault, 
And the worms didn’t get him. 
Allison Nienaber 


[21] 
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TWO POEMS 
SUNLIGHT ON THE AVENUE 


The sunlight marches like a crystal-thighed, 
Cubistic, balanced, and relentless mind, 
With slow long steps that travel on beside 
The short and rapid steps of coward sounds. 
The sunlight is a never satisfied 

Analysis of men and women thick 

Upon this street; its fingers slimly creep 
Below the scurrilous renown of clothes— 
Investigating tendrils unattached 

To earth, and caring only to expose 

The rotten squirmings of obscurities. 

The sunlight thrusts an old judicial glare 
Against the purposeless and spongy bloom 
Of faces, reaching in and pulling out 
Perversions, servitudes, and appetites 

That wait for sneaking auctions held by night. 
One shred of explanation on each face 
Eludes the sunlight, and, less confident 
Than small psychologists, the light resumes 
Its sheer, composed and brutal inquiries, 
And makes the morning known to hordes of men 
Whose inward strolls of light do not preserve 
An independent visit and retreat. 

Immensely unconvinced, the sunlight tries 
To find a reason for the delicate 


[22] 








Maxwell Bodenheim 


Sequestered sprays of nerves that grow in beasts 
And turn them to the comical dismay 

Of men with half-impeded claws and teeth. 
The reason dodges underneath a long 

And insubstantial shadow partly caused 

By the response of objects to the light 

That seeks to rob them of their dark defense. 
When men turn midnight into afternoon 
With minds that hold a fresh capricious glare, 
And when they seize the morning and coerce 
Its light to blackness serving as a road 

For mornings less confined and regular, 

The outer sunlight on this avenue 

Will break the phantom tyranny of night. 


OLD THEME 


You said: “If I should kiss you it would be 
To me a plastic jibe, and it would fall 

On more distinguished contacts in the hall 
Built by the rhythm of our victory. 

Our flesh remains within this room, but we 
Have made another giant room where tall 
Embroidered slender feelings stage their braw] 
With more adventurous reality.” 


Then I returned the incomplete caress, 
And said: “You have renounced your flesh with sound, 
And yet the jilted strength of lips and arms 


[23] 
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Creates the silence where your words confess. 
The silence braids our lips, and we astound 
The certainty of thoughts and their alarms.” 
Maxwell Bodenheim 


THE GYPSY 


Brown fiddle, you are a gypsy! 


That proud still song—that Brahms 
That was not you: 


I saw you lying warm 
Against Rigo’s throat . . . 


Fringed petticoat 

like a red wing of lightning, 
flash of gold garters 

on a bare brown knee, 

and a cry 

that was choked with threat, 


the pent hot breath 
of a kiss too long— 


That 
That was you— 
Wine-breasted gypsy fiddle! 


Henry Bellamann 


[24] 








BRANCUSI AND OTHERS 


BRANCUSI 
I 


His hands are vagabonds, 
loiterers with beast and bird; 
His feet pirates, 
swaggering gentlemen 
Who escaped the monastery 
by one funeral mass too many. 
His face is a Chinese prayer cut in bronze, 
On which the pious winds of a thousand troubled years 
have placed thin dry fingers. 
His eyes burn like the amber lamps of St. Mary’s shrine 
[In a country it is forbidden to mention. 


This man would use the Sphinx and Pyramids 
or the Indian totem-poles of North America. 
If no other stone were handy, he would 
Knock the side walls from a Chinese temple. 
He will show you camels moving 
As a line of toy shadows in a child’s dream, 
Remarking: ‘“‘We have crossed the desert, 
But the desert is the desert still!” 


II 


He is the man who, needing marble, 
was offered shadows, 


[25] 
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and taking them 
made marble. 

He is the man who, needing stone, 
was offered water, 
and taking it 
made stone. 

He is the man who, needing bronze, 
was offered fire, 
and taking it 
made bronze. 


He is the Niagara of the ages— 
no man can explain: 
This is where he begins; 
this is where he ends. 


TUNISIAN 


Market-place 
I am like a tossing leaf of flame at noon. 
Shadowless and pale, 
I observe: 
Life is a drying stream 
Watched by fishermen with anxious eyes 


Mosque 
Silence follows me as silence follows the dead; 
Not touching my ears, 
Melting into them. 


[26] 








Ernest Walsh 


Haremwards 
If the silvery mouth of night would come, 
I should not hear the wail of babies, 
The buzz of flies, 
The seller of rugs in the market-place; 
Nor should I hear my own heart 
Saying over and over in my breast: 
“You—you—you.” 
I would chant to her 
Whose belly is like the moon in black waters, 
Who moves like the moon in black waters, 
Who sighs 
As the willow-tree sighs 
Bending over to touch the river. 
Lest anyone hear what I tell her, 
I would order the musicians 
To beat softly on their drums. 


SCARECROW 


It is true that her breasts 

Are fresh-peeled apples, 

Her thighs new-peeled willow, 

That this cool whiteness has left me where I stand, 
My arms fixed at humorous angles— 

That black birds jeer 

At the innocent savagery of my gestures. 

It is true— 


[27] 
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But I remember 
The music of her feet approaching me 
as drums, 
The silence of her hands against her breasts 
as tambourines, 
The loosening of her hair 
as the crash of cymbals 
And I remain 
Unfrightened by the moon, 
Unwithered by the sun. 


QUARREL 


Ripening coals of fire 

my words— 
Cooled, blackened, 

crumbled to ashes. 
Your voice did that: 
Your voice like polished brass tongs, 
Picking up my words, 

returning them to the fire, 
Making it white and quiet, 
like a thing put to death. 








Ernest Walsh 


SONNET 


Why should I say that your particular hair 
Too lovely is, or that this life would be 
Impossible without your eyes? I swear 
Your slenderness, your voice, enrapture me, 
And you, believing, grant me lazy smiles. 

[ kiss you, vowing there’s no softer laugh 
Than yours, admit your devastating wiles; 
I reverently receive your photograph! 


But any other girl would do as well— 
Dearest, why should I hesitate to tell ?— 

If she, like you, were young, and haunted me; 
If she could make me tell such lies, and tell 
Them over (sweeter from her lips); if she 

As stupid, rare and dear as you could be. 


A REPLY 


Have they never heard, 

As I have heard, 

A million auto-cars from Michigan 
Coming over the skyline, 

Coming over the skyline, 

Shaking walls in China, 

Making earthquakes in Peru, 


[29] 
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Rocking balconies in Spain, 

Laying roads in Yucatan? 

Their roar will be heard in Sahara, 

Their eyes will find Sahara’s heart at night, 
Swift and cunning as a cat 

Coming over the skyline 

Coming over the skyline— 

A million auto-cars from Michigan! 


My grandfather built a cabin of logs— 

The smoke from his chimney went over the skyline. 
My grandmother had no piano, 

But she made songs of her desires 

Over my father’s cradle. 

Her songs went over the skyline. 

My father was governor of his state; 

He married a school-teacher 

And voted for woman suffrage. 

They had a son— 

His songs went over the skyline, 

And Paris heard them none too well, 

Because of a million auto-cars from Michigan 
Coming over the skyline, 

Coming over the skyline. 











Ernest Walsh 


III 


The Old World is filled with the tinkle of goblets. 

The New World drowns the Old World’s clink of sabres 
With a roar of a million auto-cars from Michigan 
Coming over the skyline, 

Coming over the skyline— 

A million auto-cars from Michigan! 


In America 
Smoke on the skyline 
From the fires of men who build with steel. 
Smoke on the skyline— 
Always that. 
Smoke going over, 
And tired men 
Resting in their shirt-sleeves; 
A woman near by 
Crooning over a child’s cradle 
Her desires. 

This in my country, in America, 
Land of machines. Good machines too. 
Creeping over the skyline, 
Creeping over the skyline. 

Ernest Walsh 


[31] 
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COMMENT 
AMY LOWELL 


NE may as well begin by granting Miss Lowell every- 
thing but genius. There is a rumor, probably too 
plausible to be true, that she once said, ““I made myself a 
poet, but the Lord made me a business man.” Did I say 
everything but genius?—but she has genius, only not of 
the kind we usually imply when we talk of the few for- 
tunate poets who possess it. Her genius is that of the 
commander, the organizer; and she has chosen to organize 
herself as well as the world, and bring to bear all the 
resources of her imagination, temperament and scholar- 
ship in the service of a varied and practicable literary 
talent. 

Even genius can’t burn very long or strong without that 
sober persistent feeding of its flame which character alone 
may accomplish. History is full of “brilliant magnificent 
failures,” the little heaps of ashes where its ineffectual 
fires, which had flared up with noise and blaze, fell to 
embers and went out. There are so many chances against 
genius that the rare cases of its self-fulfilment seem almost 
miracles. But character, when aided by intelligence, may 
go a long way without genius, as countless famous names, 
highly honored in their day and still lingering on history’s 
pages, may be invoked to prove. 

It has interested Miss Lowell to explore many fields and 
study all forms. Beginning—in the 4s/antic about fifteen 
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years ago—with sonnets and other exactitudes, and writ- 
ing her 1912 book entirely in rhyme or blank verse, she 
was attracted by the imagists from their first appearance 
toward the end of that year, studied their ideas and 
technique, and joined the group to the extent of appearing 
in the three Some Imagists anthologies of 1915-16-17. In 
her six books of verse are lyrics, grotesques, narratives; in 
rhyme, blank verse, free verse and the “ polyphonic prose” 
which, with scholarly intuition of values, she adapted and 
modified from the French. And two other books, Six 
French Poets and Fir-flower Tablets, prove her skill in 
adapting to English the elusive meanings of modern 
French poets, and even, with the aid of her friend Mrs. 
Ayscough, of old Chinese. Also, in 4 Fadle for Critics, she 
has tried her hand, like Byron, at a lightly running 
satirical handling of her contemporaries. 

In all this astunishing variety one feels power. Behind 
it all is the drive and urge of a rich and strong personality. 
The force which Miss Lowell’s New England ancestors put 
into founding and running cotton-mills, or belike into 
saving souls, she puts into conquering an art and making 
it express and serve her. And with what success! Most 
poets and prosers are remembered because of what they 
wrote, details of biography and character being of little 
consequence. Others—Pope and Byron are examples, and 
our own Eugene Field—have instinctively dramatized 
themselves before the world, so that their books become 
but one element in a memorable career, a career which sets 
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its mark upon a period and proves typical and permanently 
interesting. 

Amy Lowell is such a figure. Certain of her poems 
would doubtless survive even if someone else stood behind 
them: Patterns, for example, says a true thing, a thing 
close to people’s lives and hearts, with beauty and con- 
centrated force; and a few lyrics are delicately wrought on 
a motive of poignant wistfulness. But backed as they are 
by her magnificent authority, not only these are sure of 
survival, but also enough others to round out and complete 
the portrait for the next age. People will feel the sweep 
and luxury of her brilliant passage through a sober world, 
and will keep in touch with it through the gaudy colors of 
Can Grande’s Castle, which, whether or not it proves her 
case for polyphonic prose, presents to the limit its author’s 
commanding audacity and love of color and drama. And 
they will admire the cosmopolitan intelligence which 
breaks through New England boundaries of mood and 
method, and searches the earth from Peru to China for 
gorgeous exotic flowers, in Legends and other sumptuous 
“pictures of a floating world.” 

I shall be accused of saying that Miss Lowell will be 
remembered more as a person than as a poet, and to a 
certain extent this is true. But if her commands to the 
goddess have been a little too dictatorial, still she has put 
that elusive personage through some lively experimental 
paces, and taught her a thing or two worth knowing. The 
New England muse-has been shaken out of her cosy 
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provincialism by this daughter of the Caesars, and set 
upon the doorstep of a larger world; and Boston, aghast 
but inspired, acclaims while it doubts this Lowell of the 
new day and the wider horizon. 

One detects a certain scientific rapture in many of Miss 
Lowell’s interesting experiments in technique. She 
delights in the rush and clatter of sounds, in the kaleido- 
scopic glitter of colors, even though the emotional or 
intellectual motive goes somewhat astray among them. In 
a few poems in the imagist anthologies—Spring Day, for 
example—one’s ears and eyes feel fairly battered; still more 
in the later Can Grande essays in polyphonic prose. She is 
most definitely true to the imagist technique in brief 
poems like some of the Lacquer Prints—the Fuji one, or 
Paper Fishes. Patterns, while not slavishly in that 
method, benefits by its exacting discipline; and such lyrics 
as Venus Transiens, Ombre Chinoise, A Gift, Night Clouds 
owe to it their fine precision and fragile beauty. 

But imagism could not hold her in, nor any other system 
of technique. She has used for her own purposes the train- 
ing it gave her, just as she has used her study of prosody, 
and her wide reading of poetry in English and French, and, 
through translation, in other languages. No doubt it has 
sharpened up her style, made it more direct and firm, even 
in the long narratives in Legends, and the picture-stories, if 
one may so call them, in Can Grande. Of these two books, 
[ get more fun personally out of Legends. Can Grande 
seems too explanatory, too much a literary exercise, an 
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effort to see what can be done with polyphonics in present- 
ing characters, scenes, impressions, stories. Its colors and 
sounds hurtle against the mind with kaleidoscopic in- 
tensity from beginning to end of each narrative, so that 
one gets tired and loses all sense of climax. Also the form 
itself becomes monotonous with its teasing internal 
rhymes and assonances; it is ingeniously effective in the 
direction of virtuosity rather than beauty. 

But in Legends she is less absorbed with technique, and 
so more free in the handling of her various methods. Her 
presentation of the stories selected from folk-lore and 
legendry here, there and everywhere may not be so 
mediaeval as the old ballads, so oriental as Lafcadio 
Hearn, so aboriginal as Lew Sarett or Natalie Curtis or 
Frank Cushing’s Zuni medicine-man, but it is an extremely 
clever and effective interpretation by a modern poet- 
scholar accomplished in the study of literatures and 
rhythms. And the book is immensely entertaining. The 
stories are told with gusto by an up-to-date enthusiast, an 
artist who does not dawdle or grow weary or lose control of 
her method. And they are full of astonishingly good 
figures and picturesquely vivid descriptive passages; one is 
carried along with a sense of swift and expert movement. 

The best of these “tales of peoples,” in my opinion, are 
Many Swans, derived from our own aboriginal folk-lore, 
the knightly ballad The Ring and the Castle, the pretty 
Chinese Legend of Porcelain, and the New England murder- 
story Four Sides to a House. 
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A number of Miss Lowell’s New England narratives are 
in the form of monologues in dialect—character sketches, 
mostly, of lonely souls, pushed by fate to extremes 
of agony. The people in these poems seem to me 
authentically alive, and certain ones—Reaping, Off the 
Turnpike, the clock poem, Number 3 on the Docket 
suggest strongly the weirdness of isolation on some of those 
decaying farms—human beings with nerves drawn tense 
to the verge of insanity. The free-verse rhythms may be 
rather ragged, but it is a harsh unmusical habit of speech 
which the poet is trying to suggest, and more flowing 
measures would destroy, rather than express, whatever 
poetry is inherent in the situation. If some of them touch 
on the grotesque, they are all the more expressive of their 
author, for her sense of humor takes that direction. 

In fact, Miss Lowell, as well as certain other modern 
poets—W. C. Williams, Alfred Kreymborg, Marianne 
Moore ef a/—have reminded us that the grotesque, even 
in poetry, is an authentic artistic motive. If a Japanese 
ivory-carver may put his sense of absurd incongruities into 
a netsuke, or a Gothic stone-cutter into a gargoyle, there is 
no reason why a poet should not take and give similar 
delight in such a grotesque as Red Slippers. Personally I 
think this is one of Miss Lowell’s most brilliant successes, 
and one finds a similar quality in Balls, Fireworks, the 
Stravinsky Trilogy and other poems. In fact it colors her 
work generally, for it is one of her most vital and con- 
trolling characteristics. 
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In summing up, one might inquire whether Miss Lowell 
has gone further as a lyric or a narrative poet, using 
narrative to cover all her various presentations of episodes 
of historic, legendary or more individual human adventure. 
Probably the latter direction has given more scope to her 
fecundity and energy, her love of color and sound and 
drama. The richness and luxury of her product in this 
kind contrasts strangely with the delicacy of her personal 
lyrics, which are mostly in a minor key of wistful sadness. 
On the whole she has been generously expressive. Already 
her six volumes of verse and two, soon to be three, of prose 
present, with singular completeness, a commanding—nay, 
enthralling—personality. Such energy, fecundity, per- 
sistence, intelligence, appearing in this world of com- 
promises and half-successes, rebukes people less forceful, 
less unified, by achieving to the very limit of its power. 
And, as we suggested above, her books are only one 
element of the drama which she has impressed upon the 
literary history of our time. H. M. 


THE LAUREATE THEY DESERVE? 


We can no longer dodge the letters sent us protesting 
against The Edgar A. Guest’s Young Verse-writers’ Corner 
of the Detroit Free Press; nor—alas!—can we dodge the 
newspaper pages devoted to that most spacious “corner.” 
What pleasure we may take in the first is nullified by the 
second, so we give space to the charges that Mr. Guest is 
corrupting the youth of the land. 
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The paper devotes a page every Sunday to printing the 
original verse of children, each poem being corrected 
by Mr. Guest according to his lights and his peculiar 
method. The child is then gently admonished or praised 
as the case may be, but always individually and by his first 
name; thus early inculcating in children, via the excite- 
ment of their parents, the mania of liking to be noticed by 
the great. A prize is given for the best poem, and that 
there may be no escape from Guestian influence the prize 
is, of course, an autographed book of Mr. Guest’s verse. 

Since Mr. Guest can scarcely be mentioned without 
someone harping on his fabulous earnings, we will express 
our regret for the tendency of poets to begrudge him 
wealth from the manufacture of a commodity which, in the 
eyes of those unprejudiced by love of poetic art, may be 
quite as useful, important and honorable as, and in many 
respects not so very different from, such a commodity as 
chewing-gum. However, if parents and children are listen- 
ing to his counsel from mercenary motives they are doomed 
to disappointment, and the matter may as well be made 
very clear: the children who learn to write as well (or as 
poorly) as Mr. Guest in his own style, will not receive even 
a small fraction of that gentleman’s earnings. Mr. 
Guest’s fortune rests on syndicating—that modern device 
by which one man is enabled to do the work and receive 
the pay of a thousand. There is room for only one Edgar 
Guest in the syndicate world, or at best for two or three 
others imitating him in rival syndicates. Children may be 
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taught to write as competently as he the kind of thing he 
does, though they may not have the energy, persistence, 
and imperviousness to nausea to turn out such quantities. 
But their chances of being real poets will be lost without 
financial recompense, for by teaching his method Mr. 
Guest is glutting the market. His own name and fame will 
safeguard him during his life-time, but none of his many 
pupils will be able to command a price from the syndicates. 

Mrs. Isabella Holt Finnie, author of The Marriots and 
the Powells, a resident of Detroit since her marriage, writes: 


I am enjoying a hearty attack of rage over the enclosed page. Just 
look at the way the man has “improved” the children’s poetry, especially 
the one I have marked. When you realize that to these children Eddie 
Guest’s authority is about as great as Shakespeare’s, you can see what a 
terrible formative influence he must have. By the time my daughter is 
of reading age, Michigan will have two thousand Guest-trained poets! 
Do tell Porrry to make a noise somehow over it. 

e poem she refers to is by Darrel Marks, nine years 

The p he refers t by D | Marks, j 
old, of Bay City, Michigan. In its original version it is a 
rather sweet unaffected little song, with a delicate not too 
sing-song rhythm. Though Mr. Guest’s corrections are 
slight, they are enough to throw it into doggerel. We 
quote the stanza in which he has inserted his own artificial 
inversion and a cliché: 


Original: Mr. Guest's Version: 
If 1 were a singer If I were a singer 
I would sing a bonny song, I'd sing a bonny song, 
And all those who stopped to listen And all who stopped to hear 
Would be happy all day long. Would happy be, day-long! 


The one point on which the child might have been given 
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a helpful suggestion—the inadvisability of the use of 
bonny, taken as it is from a vernacular other than that 
naturally used by children of this country—is of course not 
mentioned. 

From Ivan Swift comes a series of ejaculations written 


on the margin of the Detroit Free Press’s “corner”: 

Even the National Tribune says we must smash our radio to be rid of 
him, and the Kiwanis Club has indorsed him for poet-laureate of Mich- 
igan. .. . Not content with the quilting-bees, he must poison the 
children. Can nothing be done? 


Mr. Swift particularly objects to Mr. Guest’s giving the 
youngsters a cut-and-dried verse-form expressed by: 


La-la la-la la-la la-la 
La-la la-la la-la 


continued indefinitely, of which Mr. Guest says: 


That is a very good form, and we recommend it to all readers who 
aspire to write good verse, 


Mr. Swift encloses a letter from a friend in Ann Arbor, 
which reads as follows: 


When I came home, now many days since, your hermetic communica- 
tion lay on my desk. The suggestion about the tireless Guest over- 
whelmed me so that I have not been sufficiently compos to dare a reply 
till now. 

Bridges had just set his face toward civilization once more, and was 
beyond my reach; accordingly we are deprived of his direct advice. What 
it might, nay would, have been, you may infer from an episode—one of 
many delicious events decorating his sojourn in the land of contrasts. A 
local dame—one of the breed who pursue Culture and scare it to death— 
had been parading for Bridges’ benefit her daughter’s devotion to the 
study of Browning through a long-drawn two years. Bridges objurgated , 
not sotto voce either, “She might have been better ¢mployed.” 
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Well, your protest despite, I adjudge Guest the very button. Just at 
the moment Michigan is in a condition when Kiwanis and Prohibition 
and Service and Citizenship, and similar gags dear to old women of both 
sexes, render Guest the example of all the “inevitableness” which, as you 
are well aware, characterizes truly great art. In other words, and as in 
other matters, the Peepul must e’en put up with the sole laureate they 
deserve. It is not for poor devils like us who, upsetting all traditions 
about the denizens of Hell, are out in the cold, to register any complaint. 
Our need is to accumulate Common Sense. Guest is rumored to earn 
fifty thousand dollars per annum: this is a claim suffering from no 
dubiety, and, being thus understanded of the wayfaring men, can not be 
overlooked. Nay, completer justification were impossible in these days 
of unanimism. 

My advice to you (being my repetitious advice to myself also) is: 
poetize, paint, think not at all; but, with all thy getting, get sonorous 
optimism. 

Therefore, now, write me down a wise man—the true disciple of 
Socrates, who knew his own ignorance. 


Mr. Guest’s young disciples—alas!—are not granted 

this chance to write themselves down wise men. 
Margery Swett 
REVIEWS 
THE REAL WEST 
Barbed Wire and Wayfarers, by Edwin Ford Piper. Mac- 
millan Co, 

The first half or more of this book is a reprint of the 
volume issued by the Midland Press in 1917. The latter 
half consists of three groups—Wayfarers, Echoes from the 
War and Hours in a Bye-street. 

The poems gain by being assembled; the book is a 
broken epic of our heroic period, our pioneer period of 
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adventure in the wide spaces of the West. And it is 
authentic—it reads true to the people, to their life and 
their speech. It turns the trick much more effectively 
than, for example, Neihardt does in his series of Western 
narratives more deliberately planned and much more 
academically written. At least to one reader Mr. Piper 
gives the atmosphere—one feels in his book the wild 
plains, with simple hopeful people forever wandering 
through them, fighting their way to the promised land 
against men and beasts and the still fiercer elements. And 
these people are not always doing the expected and 
traditional thing—there are little individual quirks and 
twists in the things they do and say. Thus Buffalo Bob 
and black Mooney George and Johnny Cook and the rest 
really seem alive—they are too queer and unaccountable 
to have been invented. 

Such swinging lyrics as Old Long Tom and Brothers, 
won’t you join us now? probably come as close to the folk- 
song quality as any civilized poet can get. And in a 
number of other poems we have the next degree of 
sophistication, the reaction of average men and women in 
common situations. Among these are two of the best and 
most honest war-poems to be found anywhere. One of 
these, Gee-up dar, Mules, is about “just a nigger” from 
Georgia, who comes home after being “decorated with the 
Cross of War,” and sings (I must quote the refrain): 





General Foch is a fine old French, 


He puts us niggers in a front-line trench; 
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The barb-wire down, and the barrage begun- 
Boche see a nigger, and the Boche he run. 

O po’ mourner, 

You shall be free 

When the good Lord sets you free! 


Oh, I hitched up the mules, and the mules worked fine- 
I hitched ’em to that Hinnenburg line. 
I drawed her back till I snagged her on the Rhine, 
An’ the boss come along, an’ he give me my time. 
O po’ mourner. 
You shall be free 
When the good Lord sets you free! 


The other “‘echo from the war” is Soldier Boy: 


“Soldier boy, soldier, where have you been?’’ 
“All through the city streets and back again.” 
“Soldier boy, soldier, what did you see?” 
“The lips of frailty, she spoke to me. 


“Got my papers and I drew my pay; 
My own man since yesterday. 


“T’m all cleaned out, no place to go; 

The dice and the women they won my dough 
And I don’t want my folks to know 

How I acted the fool and sunk so low. 


“Lend me a dollar to buy me a bed; 
I'll get up in the morning, earn my bread. 


“T’'ll rustle a job and save my pay— 
Hit for home the shortest way.” 

Perhaps these two war-poems give the quality of Mr. 
Piper’s book as well as any we might quote, though longer 
poems—The Ridge Farm, In the Canyon, and others, tell 
more completely “the tale of the tribe.” H. M. 
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A KANSAS PRIZE-WINNER 
The Carrying of the Ghost, by Nelson Antrim Crawford. 

B. J. Brimmer Co., Boston. 

Mr. Crawford is a thorough scholar in the modern 
movement. Scholarship and refined taste have aided a 
delicate and somewhat whimsical imagination and 
rhythmic instinct to produce a book with a good deal of 
charm. 

The title-poem, which won a prize from the Kansas 
\uthors’ Club, is the strongest entry. Here the poet uses 
repetition and refrain effectively to build up, if not an 
authentic Mes-qua-kie funeral chant, yet a beautiful 
white-man’s version of its meaning and rhythm. The 
actual aboriginal quality may be inaccessible in English; 
perhaps Lew Sarett, Dr. Gordon, and one or two other 
poets of the Rainbow Anthology get nearer to its primitive 
audacities than Mr. Crawford. However, Mr. Crawford 
gives us such a transcription as a sensitive violinist might 
offer of the effect of these audacities on a tuned and 
sympathetic modern mind. 

Always this poet has a delicate touch. Sometimes it is 
whimsically guided—Improvisation, Rainbow Days and one 
or two more emphasize with a sly smile his appreciation of 
Kreymborg and certain Others. Again, as in Trees, The 
Sweeper, Lace-like Loves of Childhood, the sketch, though 
slight, is true and fine; and in Song the poet’s silver-point 
pencil writes this fine-spun lyric, which our readers will 
permit us to reprint from Poetry of two or three years ago: 
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These are the words of the wind: 
Over your white body shall pass 
Whorls of water, whorls of light, 
Of the lustre of blown glass. 

These are the words of the wind. 


You are beloved of the silence 
And the grey still rain. 

Once the sun loved you utterly, 
And shall love you again. 


These are the words of the wind: 
Over your white body shall pass 
Whorls of water, whorls of light, 
Of the lustre of blown glass. 

These are the words of the wind. 


In Hyacinths, Criticism, Glories, and certain others one 
feels attenuation; the effect is thin. And the final entry, 
in honor of Whitman’s centenary, is an address rather than 
a poem, and should hardly have been included. 

Mr. Crawford’s preference seems to be for free verse. 
However, a few of the poems, like the one quoted above, 
use rhyme adroitly, and there are even two or three 
sonnets. Here is one, The Mathematician, which has been 
much quoted: 


Stranger alike to traffic’s clamor crude, 

And to joy’s throbbing intricate design, 

He stands serene. A formula, a line, 

With changeless beauty is by him endued. 

Striver for truth’s perfection, no light mood 

May move him. Differential, axiom, sign, 

Bring to him glimpses of the far divine, 

Marking the boundaries of finitude. 

By Euclid’s theorems cramped, he seeks new spheres, 
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And walks in high far ways forever free; 

Toils with awed vision through the ordered years, 
Till, from the all-but-handled harmony, 

In some grave problem Deity appears, 

And in a graph he finds Eternity. 


H. M. 
A BOOK OF THE DESERT 


The Enchanted Mesa and Other Poems, by Glenn Ward 

Dresbach. Henry Holt & Co. 

The unevenness which marred Mr. Dresbach’s earlier 
books becomes, in this volume, almost negligible. Perhaps 
the tragic Mirage does not quite come off, perhaps the 
human-interest stories in blank verse in the section Brief 
Narratives tend toward prosiness, but the book as a whole 
is sound, and its poems well-disciplined, substantial, vivid 
and restrained. 

Mr. Dresbach knows his desert, not only as a painter 
would see it, but as a scientist would understand it. He 
witnesses the struggle of plants against the arid sands. 
He sees their roots as well as their blossoms. The result is 
that his desert escapes mere picturesqueness and the 
romantic glamour with which tourists invest it, and attains 
a starker but more spiritual reality, not dissimilar in feeling 
from that of Robert Frost’s New England. 

I found it impossible to read the book without recalling 
Mr. Frost, in spite of the very different setting of the 
poems. The similarity is probably due to the restraint of 
the lines, and the habit of hunting beneath the surfaces of 
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objects for a more humanized significance. Mr. Dresbach 
is not an imitator, however. His is a case of the New 
England spirit gone West, and finding there, in the stern 
economies of desert and plain, something of that environ- 
mental severity which had shaped it. 

The poems are very graphic. For how many years 
easterners have been reading of mesas, and wondering 
what under the sun they are! But here we have it, in the 
opening stanzas of the title-poem: 

This mesa is a vast block, stone and sand, 

Left by a child-god in a greater play 

Of blocks than we are given to understand. 

From these bare walls the dazed sands stretch away 


To meet blue ridges trailing through the haze 
Memorial splendors of chaotic days. 


Was this dropped on a shore of molten sea 

That cooled and dried and left the block stand bare? 
These sands are dried sea beds where dizzily 

Once comets rained from flame-bewildered air... 
And, since we give known names to things unknown, 
We named from awe this lofty block of stone. 


A section of songs and lyrics follows the more descriptive 
desert poems. The Syrian Peddler, The Marsh, Blossom 
Songs, The Better Ship, two tiny poems both called Song 
may be named as the happiest of these; and this one, Not 
to a Temple Dancer: 

Not to a temple dancer 
In leopard-skin and gold 


Were given temple secrets- 
But all of them she told! 
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The wise men in the temple 
Found nothing they could say, 
But each looked at the other 
And then each looked away .. . 


And not to Love is given 

The wisest words men scrawl 
In temples of their learning— 
But Love has said them all! 


Occasionally, in the Sonnets and desert poems, the 
reader is forced to stop to decipher sentences too com- 
pressed to be clear in their construction, a fault more endur- 
able, however, than an obvious and too-commonplace 
facility. Of the two longer narrative poems at the close of 
the book, The Box Canyon seems the better, vivid in its 
description and keen in its sympathy for the newcomer 
ignorant of desert ways. The other, Harvest, is an oft-told 
tale of the suffering artist, which turns into melodrama at 
the end. Margery Swett 


GUSTO AND MALAISE 


Songs of Unrest, by Bernice Lesbia Kenyon. Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. 

These annotations of the youthful estate, despite the 
obvious fitness of the title, have more in them than the 
yearning of maladjustment varied by abandonment of zest 
in ever-imminent beauty. Whether there is enough more 
ultimately to provide distinction among the gifted of Miss 
Kenyon’s generation, perhaps this first volume should not 
be expected to tell. 
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Shouting is fine, when a ship moves under your feet, 
And all of your being is full of remembered song. 


And Homecoming in Storm gives: 


The rain smells all of maple and of hay; 

And now I put the sea behind my back, 

And cross the streets and fields in the old way, 
With all the clouds above me hanging black, 
And stand here in the rain before your door 
Moveless with joy to know you near once more. 


Such gusto is on the side of the explicit, and the youthful 
malaise can, in Experience and Futility, attempt to borrow 
from terrors known only premonitively to her imagination. 

This is not to say that the volume is not astonishingly 
even in merit, or that the fine things in it are not indicative 
of a plastic intelligence. It is that quality, perhaps, which 
distinguishes Defiance to False Gods, which has been much 
quoted: 

You do not like my altar smoke, 
Nor find me bent enough in prayer: 


Is it for this that you invoke 
Sorrow to bend me with despair? 


No gaudy tribute do I pay, 

Nor hurt my voice to sing your praise: 
Is it for this that you display 

Pain that can quench my burning days? 
Or is it that I dared to ask 

Why I was made, and to what end . 
You gave short days for my long task, 
Who had eternity to lend? 


So will I question, nor be done 
Till I fall weary and submit 
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Gusto and Malaise 


I, who was once oblivion, 
And straightway must return to it! 


Everywhere there are quiet undertones of realization: of 
the brevity of youth in Premonition and In Winter; of the 
haplessness of the wind-buffetted human soul in The 
Refuge; of lost loveliness in Spring Frost: 


And the silvered beauty of frost on bloom like foam of the sea. 


There is an elfin grave teasing in Answer to a Timid 


Lover: 


These shall be my signs to you: 
Water running up a hill, 
Stones singing as birds do, 
Rain falling hot and shrill, 


Black flames burning high, 
Wind-clouds changeless and at rest, 
Sun that sets in the eastern sky 
And rises in the west! 


You may know by these things 

I am coming and very near. 

Then hide! hide when the first stone sings, 
Lest you be stricken down with fear. 


This mood is offset by a deeper and more acrid note in 
Interim, which ends: 


Well, we have reached the difficult impasse, 
Turned in a conscious fear from our own selves. 
Our hands have fallen apart, and we have looked 
With reason into the sweet irrational thing. 

Then sorrowfully, or with amused detachment, 
Or with the cruelty of growing scorn, 

We have destroyed our own security, 

And called our consummation a trivial thing, 

And heaped against it mountains of circumstance, 
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And laughed to hear our own queer strident voices 
Saying, “Let us reach to grasp it if we can, 

And if we cannot, the thing is not worth tears. 
Since it is proved we cannot have each other, 

Let us be strong in sorrow, and say nothing.” 


This exemplifies, perhaps not so well as some of the 
other pieces, the moderation of Miss Kenyon’s style. 
There are no purple passages; on the other hand, there is 
seldom the converse, Spartan plainness which in itself is at 
least never a liability. Good things, as Palimpsest, show 
the effect of all such formal writing, in which apprentices 
before and since Keats have been drawn on and on to 
saying things which were no integral part of the concep- 
tion. And In a Greek Garden, for all its studied care for 
simplicity, falls into an occasional line of banality, which 
mars the whole nearly as much as certain finely musical 
passages improve it. 

Altogether, as first volumes go, Songs of Unrest is dis- 
tinctly more than promising. Raymond Knister 


A POET OF THE CELTIC TWILIGHT 


The Poems of Seumas O’ Sullivan, with an introduction by 

Padraic Colum. B. J. Brimmer Co., Boston. 

If we are to enjoy the poetry of Seumas O'Sullivan we 
must shed a certain emotional sophistication into which 
we have been hurried, not especially against our wills, by 
the divagations of modern verse. His voice, charming but 
thin, sounds a note that is both cool and untempered by 
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A Poet of the Celtic Twilight 


the quick fire of thought. As a matter of fact he dwells 
among The Twilight People of that Irish Renascence that 
just turned the century before it left its moonlit raths. The 
Celtic twilight, full of the rustle of reeds by dark pools, of 
thin white feet dancing silently, of shadowy herds drifting 
slowly down hushed roads, permeates his best work. The 
core of his poetry is to be found in that lyric, The Twilight 
People, which first appeared in A. E.’s little anthology of 
New Songs as long ago as 1904, and which Mr. Colum 
singles out to open this volume of Mr. O’Sullivan’s selected 
work: 

It is a whisper among the hazel bushes; 

It is a long low whispering voice that fills 


With a sad music the bending and swaying rushes: 
It is a heart-beat deep in the quiet hills. 


Twilight people, why will you still be crying, 
Crying and calling to me out of the trees? 

For under the quiet grass the wise are lying, 
And all the strong ones are gone over the seas. 


And I am old, and in my heart at your calling 
Only the old dead dreams a-fluttering go; 
As the wind, the forest wind, in its falling 
Sets the withered leaves fluttering to and fro. 

This poem, The Herdsman, The Rosses, The Others, and 
perhaps two or three pieces fashioned from the same fairy- 
spun cloth, show all that is best in Mr. O’Sullivan’s work. 
It is not a large group, and there is no reason to deduce 
from it that the poet is to be regarded as a particularl 

P 8 P 
important manifestation of contemporary Irish letters. 
He is a result and not a cause, and if there had been no 
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Irish Renascence there would probably have been no 
Seumas O’Sullivan. 

Looking back at what might be called the second genera- 
tion of the Irish movement—those poets who came in after 
the century, when such figures as William Butler Yeats 
and A. E. had become practically living classics—it is 
obvious that very few of them brought anything suff- 
ciently new to establish themselves as individualities. 
Outside of Padraic Colum and James Stephens it is even 
difficult to think of any names, although a recourse to any 
Irish anthology will reveal dozens. Colum and Stephens 
may be said to have established themselves, but who else? 
A glance at New Songs, in which Colum and O’Sullivan 
both appeared for the first time, reveals such beginners as 
Eva Gore-Booth, Thomas Keohler, Susan Mitchell, 
George Roberts, and Ella Young, but who would go so far 
as to state that these writers exhibited any such talents as 
would place them near their immediate predecessors? The 
truth is that the movement had reached its limit, the tide 
was turning, and the Irish genius was shifting into other 
ways. O’Sullivan is an excellent example of this weaken- 
ing of impulses that had been pushed to their extreme. He 
is a gentle poet without a dominant urge, and his engross- 
ment in twilight may be taken as symbolic. Even when he 
writes of the city (and he does so often) he is not par- 
ticularly effective, and this is so in spite of the fact that 
the Irish trend was steadily growing more urban and 
sophisticated. 
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In his generous introduction Mr. Colum quotes A. E. as 
remarking of O’Sullivan: “He is the literary successor of 
those old Gaelic poets who were fastidious in their verse, 
who loved little in this world but some chance light in it 
which reminded them of fairyland.” In a measure this is 
true, although it may be pointed out that a successor does 
not necessarily succeed to a previous poet’s estate. 
O’Sullivan is fastidious in a gentle sort of way, sensitive to 
melodic nuances and wistful wavering rhythms, and 
attuned to those half-lights of the world that are often no 
more than dimly discerned impressions. He is essentially 
a poet of the brooding type who is easily satisfied with the 
fragile overtones of the visible world. But he is apart from 
that lusty existence, and overly content with the limited 
perspective from his Ivory Tower. 

Herbert S. Gorman 


NEWS NOTES 


Mr. William Butler Yeats writes from Dublin requesting the interest 
of our readers in a new Irish monthly, to be called Tomorrow. He says: 
“I wonder if you can give these young people a lift—their movement may 
have a great effect here, as they may have grit enough to stand the 
martyrdom they will certainly meet.” 

Those who know Mr. Yeats’ hand-writing will understand why we 
refuse to risk further quotation, but by a process of elimination we gather 
from the rest of his letter that though the paper is founded in the interest 
of spiritual belief it will hit orthodox bigotry even harder than it hits 
unbelief, Mr. Yeats says that he is contributing an article and a poem 
to the new paper, of which H, Stuart, the young poet to whom Portry 
gave a prize last year, is “the moving spirit.” 
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Mr. Stuart also writes, sending a circular which is headed, in large 
caps, SUPPRESSED—for even before its first issue was out the paper 
proved itself a true child of Erin by getting into trouble. The printers 
refused to continue work upon it, alleging that a story by Lennox 
Robinson was blasphemous, an accusation strenuously denied by Messrs. 
Robinson, Stuart and others. The circular begins with the following 
proclamation, quoted from an editorial in the first number: 

“We condemn the art and literature of modern Europe. No man can 
create, as did Shakespeare, Homer, Sophocles, who does not believe, with 
all his blood and nerve, that man’s soul is immortal, for the evidence lies 
plain to all men that where that belief has declined, men have turned 
from creation to photography. We condemn, though not without 
sympathy, those who would escape from banal mechanism through 
technical investigation and experiment. We proclaim that these bring 
no escape, for new forms come from new subject matter, and new subject 
matter must flow from the human soul restored to all its courage, to all 
its audacity. We dismiss all demagogues, and call back the soul to its 
ancient sovereignty, and declare that it can do whatever it please, being 
made, as antiquity affirmed, from the imperishable substance of the 
stars.” 

The editors ask for contributions, “especially good poetry,” and also 
for funds and subscriptions, the price being seven shillings or the equiva- 
lent in dollars, and the address 13 Fleet Street, Dublin. We advise all 
those desiring a lively Celtic time to subscribe. 

H. L. Davis, the Oregon poet, recently crossed the Rockies for the first 
time and spent a few days in Chicago. In the Poetry office he was put 
to work reading manuscripts, according to our amiable custom with poet- 
visitors, and proved himself a singularly discriminating and sympathetic 
critic. As he won the Levinson Prize in 1919, it seemed fitting to ask him 
to serve as one of the judges for this autumn’s awards, particularly as two 
of the judges, Eunice Tietjens and Henry B. Fuller, are abroad and will 
probably not return in time to act. Mr. Davis kindly consented to 
assume this duty. 

Wade E. Oliver writes from the department of bacteriology of the 
Long Island College Hospital, that next February he is going to England 
for eight months to study and write. “Next year will be my sabbatical 
year here at the college and I plan to make it an orgy of poetry.” 
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News Notes 


Alfred Kreymborg is busy writing a book. “I believe I wrote you that 
the thing is a sort of autobiographical novel. You and Poetry have 
already appeared (in Part Three). The book will be in four parts and 
about 150,000 words long. Even so, I have to keep many things out I 
should have liked to include, and reduce the included details as far as 
possible. I don’t want to compose an encyclopedia. Boni & Liveright 
plan to bring it out in January.” 

Carl Sandburg is writing a book about Abraham Lincoln. 

Lew Sarett has been out in Montana studying and planting fish for the 
U. S. government. He writes alluring accounts of rainbow trout and 
other beautiful creatures of the western streams. He is getting together 
another book of verse for early publication, and working on a magnum 
opus for the future. 

W. H. Lench writes that he spent August in San Diego, but is returning 
to his work for The Musician (Los Angeles) early this fall. “I am happy 
over the fact that Pegasus will soar again in Los Angeles. I have almost 
enough money promised for the first year. I am increasing the size to 
twenty-four or thirty-two pages, opening up departments for book 
reviews, and am aiming at making Pegasus the Poetry of the West.” 

A little blue magazine called The Galleon sails in from 17 Board of 
Trade, Kansas City, Mo. It contains some clever woodcuts of American 
Indians, leads off with The Inn of Aberhuern, A Stevensonian Research, by 
Vincent Starrett, and includes some poems by George Sterling and 
Lizette Woodworth Reese. 

Leonora Speyer (Mrs. Edgar S.), of New York, is the author of 4 
Canopic Far (E. P. Dutton & Co.); and last year she wor the Blindman 
Prize of $250 in the contest conducted annually by the Poetry Society of 
South Carolina. 

Aline Kilmer (Mrs. Joyce K.), of Larchmont, a New York suburb, is 
the author of Candles That Burn and Vigils (Geo. H. Doran Co.). 

Mr. Maxwell Bodenheim, of New York, who has been writing novels of 
late, is the author of three or four books of verse, the latest being 
Introducing Irony (Boni & Liveright). 

Mr. Henry Bellamann, of Columbia, S. C., is the author of Cups of 
Illusion (Houghton-Mifflin Co.). 

Mr. Clifford Franklin Gessler, who now runs the literary page of a 
Honolulu paper, will soon publish there his first book of verse. 
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Mr. Morris Bishop is now living in Ithaca, N. Y., as a member of the 
English department of the Cornell faculty. 

Mr. Ernest Walsh, who returned last spring to California after two 
years of wandering in Europe, has now gone abroad again, and is sojourn- 
ing in Italy. 

Three young poets we are printing for the first time. These are: Miss 
Marie Tudor Garland, of Buzzard’s Bay, Mass.; Polly Chase (Mrs. P. 
B. Boyden), of Winnetka, a Chicago suburb; and Miss Allison Nienaber, 
of Wellesley, Mass. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 

The Flaming Terrapin, by Roy Campbell. Lincoln MacVeagh, The Dial 
Press, New York. 

The Dancer in the Shrine and Other Poems, by Amanda Benjamin Hall. 
George H. Doran Co. 

The Sainted Courtezan, by J. U. Nicolson. Pascal Covici, Chicago. 

Symphonies and Songs, by John Robert Moore. Four Seas Co. 

Secrets; by W. H. Davies. Harcourt Brace & Co. 

The Complete Poems of Emily Dickinson. Little, Brown & Co, 

Echoes from Theocritus, by Edward Cracroft Lefroy, with decorations by 
John Austen and introduction by John Addington Symonds. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 

The Butterflies of Taiwan and Other Fantasies, by Janet B. Montgomery 
McGovern. D. Appleton & Co. 

Homely Verse by a Homely Man Who Is Also Human, by C. M. Jackson. 
Frank S. Thayer, San Francisco. 

ANTHOLOGIES AND PROSE: 

The Golden Galleon Anthology for 1924. Alfred Fowler, Kansas City. 

Prairie Pegasus, by students of the Southern Methodist University. 
Southwest Printing Co., Dallas, Texas. 

Ding Dong Beil, by Walter de la Mare. Alfred A. Knopf. 








